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THE GROUND SQUIRREL. 

"Tue squirrel is an .active Tittle animal common in 
temperate climates, though it be not a native of Scot- 
lend. These animals feed chiefly on grain and nuts ; 
the fore teeth are strong, fharp, and well adapted to 
its food. There are numerous varieties of this clafs 
of animals which differ from each other considerably. 
But the most obvious characteristics of the whole 
clafs are, fhort muscular legs ; toes long, and divided 
to their..origim, of which there are four on the fore 
feet, with a claw behiad, in some measure resembling 
the human thumb, by the help of.which they lift 
their food from the ground, and feed themselves. 

VoL. ix. 
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There are five toes on the hind feet. . The tail is, in 
most of the varieties, strong and bufhy; in. some of 
them remarkably so, 

The ground squirrel, of which an excellent figure 
is given above, inhabits the north of Asia; and is 
found in great abundance in the forests of North Ame- 
rica. “The nose-and feet of this animal are of a pale 
red ; the eyes are full, and the ears plain. The ridge 
of the back is marked with a black streak, and each 
side with a pale yellow stripe, bounded above and 
below by a line of black. The head, body, and tail, 
are of a reddish brown, and the breast and belly 
white. 

This animal never-runs up trees, unlefs when it is 
pursued, and cannot escape by any other means. _ It. 
burrows in the ground, and makes two entrances to” 
‘its habitation, that if one fhould be stopped up it may 

have accefs by the other. Its hole is formed with 
great kill, having several branches from the princi- 
pal pafsage, each of which is tetminated by a store- 
liouse, in which its winter food is deposited : In one 
is contained acorns, in another nuts, in a third maize, 
and in a fourth the chequapina chesnuts, its favourite 
“food. 

These animals seldom stir out during winter, nor 
sO long as their provisions last: When these fail, 
they sometimes work their way into places where 
apples are laid up, or into barns where maize is’ 
stored, and make great havoc. Dufing ‘harvest, 
ahey fill their mouths so full with corn, that their 
cheeks are quite distended ; and in this manner carry 
it to their concealed ‘store. They give great prefe~ 
xence to certain kinds of food; and if, after filling 
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their mouths. with ryé, they chance to''meet with 
wheat, they discharge the one that they may secure 
the other. 

These animals bite very hard; and are’so extremely 
wild that they are tamed with difficulty. Its’ fin is 
of little valiie. Cats search for, and devour these 
like other vermin. 





LETTER FROM.ARCTICUS, 


Ed 1g timbyr trees. 
Sir, 0 CS of the 


I concrRaTULATE both. you and your IDO cust on 
the increasing interest of your fourth volume, which 
Lhave read with increasing pleasure ; and think you 
may now safely adopt: as a motte for the Bee, the 
chorus of the French revolution song, (¢a ira, ¢a ira.) - 
Nay, I will venture to predict, that if both go on as 
they do, it will in time be mere. applicable to the 
one than to the other. 

However, there is one paper in the ~ Noe oid we 
lume, which I must take the liherty of smiling at 
in my northern situation ; I mean a grave difsertation 
p-.246, to conyince the good lazy people of Scotland 
of the practicability of raising timber in their country, 
whilstewe, in the latitude of sixty, surrounded with 
permanent frost and snow, which cover the eatth 
for six months of. the .year, at least, and takes ano- 
ther. to thaw, see, the country around . us covered 
with spontaneous forests, and the continual labour of 
the Rufgian boor, to dispute the soil with. this_.most 
predominant part of vegetation, 
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You fhould send, Mr Editor, your indolent in- 
fidels to see what wonders have been done, even in 
the stile of Englifh gardening, in this, one of the 
worst Rufsian provinces, which nothing but political 
and commercial motives could make the residence of 
the court and nobility ; whilst they have such a su- 
perior country, and climate as Muscow to retire 
to. 
Putting the imperial gardens of Sarscocello and 
.Peterhoff out of the question, I thall only hint at a 
few of the many, planted by subjects during my own 
time, which will sufficiently justify my criticism. 
Prince Orloff, about eighteen or nineteen years ago, 
adorned a magnificent seat (Gatchina, fifteen versts east 
of Sarscocello, belonging at present to-his imperial’ 
highnefs the grand duke of Rufsia,) in a wild part 
of the country, with a beautiful garden, planned by 
one, andexecuted by another Englifhman, of the 
name of Sparrow; and surely amongst all the fine 
things of this delightful summer residence, the noble 
plantations are the most conspicuous, and draw most \ 
attention. Fifteed versts beyond Gatchina, where the 
country, grown still wilder and apparently more 
steril, without a tree to be seen till you arrive at 
his estate, Peter Demidoff, esq. a private Rufsiam 
gentleman, who had been long enough in England to 
speak and write the language, has adorned his coun- 
try seat of Sivorik.with four extensive contiguous 
gardens, in as*many varieties of the Englifh stile, to 
suit the size, orfiaments, furniture, and water of 
four houses placed at proper distances ; where he en- 
tertains his friends in a stile correspondent to the 
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comparative: magnificence! or simplicity of the seat 
and gardens, table service, and.every thing else in 
character, from silver downto white stone ware. 

But it is to his plantations, Mr Editor, in this un- 
protected northetn situation, thet 1 with to. draw the 
attention of your readers, and I can afsure you we 
may wander thirty versts,on gravel walks. mean- 
dring through them, and count at least fourteen * dif- 
ferent kinds of trees, which afford thade, independent 
of the number of handsome fhrubs which ornament 
the wide range of these ecarelian pleasure grounds, 
Now, Sir, all this magie (for magic it must appear 
to those who find difficulty to plant in Scotland,), has 
been produced by the gentleman’s own peasants, du- 
ring our fhort summers in these northern regions; 
whilst you are obliged to write, or at least. print ef- 
says, to convince the negligent inhabitants of an is- 
land, in a considerably lower latitude, of the practica- 
bility of raising timber, in their country, kept ina 
perpetual temperature by the surrounding sea. 

No, Mr Editor, people from the north of Europe 
would not receive such exeuses as valid for a-want 


* Sorbus aucaparia,—robinia caragat—p‘nus larix,—pinus cembra, for 
these four I do not know the Englith names,—pinus sylvestris, Scotch 
fit;—pinus abies,‘ common fir—betula alba, birch—betula alnus, alder 
—ulmus campestris, elm—populus tremula, trembling poplar—salix albay. 
white willow-—acer platonoides, maple—gquercus robur, oak. 

In this list I do not observe the ath tree, fraxinus, now the most 
Corrimon tree in Scotland. It is observable that no ath trees are ever 
found iniany:of the mofses in Scotland; bence.it is doubtful whether it 
W3s a.native or not. Will my ingenious corresponient inform me if this 
tree be found in Rufsia? it is a must beautiful tree and valuable; nei- 


ther do I observe the beech, fagws, though a beautiful and hardy treé: 
Edits 
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of wood in any island under the crown of Great 
Britain, the Bafs, probably, excepted, when they see 
the scanty portion of soil that is necefsary to support 
it, even on barren rocks; but I am afraid you will 
think mein jest, when I affirm, that we see every day, 
in driving through the streets of Peterfburg, self 
sown bitches, growing, in derision of sueh doctrine, 
out of the mofs collected on the tops of old houses, 
as you may be afsured by people, now in Edinburgh; 
So very little is the portion of the soil necefsary for 
raising certain trees. If this last a:gument does not 
apologize for the liberty I took of smiling-at’ the 
paper alluded to in this letter, I must plead guilty 
of contumacy, after-just hintingat one other consi- 
deration, which militates‘on my side, viz. that such 
efsays may lead people to suspect that Johnson’s 

Iaughable remark did not proceed so much from im- 

perfect vision, as your patriots have willingly alled- 

ged, in which number, I hope, you will include your 
correspondent ARCTICUS. 


P.S. As! write rather for information than instruc: 
tion, I fhall be obliged to any of your learned corres 
pondents, to point out if there is any thing in our long 
duration of frost and snow, or other circumstances 
attending our climate, (which you are now well ac- 
quainted with, by the philosophical transactions of 
your Royal Society, ) which give Finland: advantages 
over Scotland, on the subject that I’ have ignoranthy 
engaged in ; as on conviction, I ‘hall; in future; ‘treat 
with more respect the bare, and therefore bleak 
lands of Caledonia,-terms of opprobrium which I am so 
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heartily tired of hearing, that I could with, with you, 
to see them done away, by a little industry, of the 
kind you so much recommend, and which cannot fail 
to have a wonderful effect on the climate and pro- 
duce of Scotland ; whose sterility and chillnefs, if 
well founded, can only be owing to the uncontrouled 
influence of certain winds ; a real difhonour to the in- 
habitants, when it is considered how much their’tem- 
perature must be modified, from whatever quarter 
they blow, by pafsing over a long tract of sea; nay,: 
the very drefs of the country ascertains the fact. A 


great coat, at most, being all that is required in the 


most rigorous season; and some go without one the: 
whole year round; whilst those who laugh at them 
are covered with furrs seven months of the twelve. 
mperial cadet cor, 
, "S jag Agericys. 
LE 
REMARKS ON THE ABOVE BY THE EDITOR, 
In elucidation of the subject that affords these 
sportive remarks to my ingenious correspondent, I 
beg leave to inform him that he is much mistaken 
when he supposes that the people in Scotland, in ge- 
neral, are either ignorant of the manner of rearing 
trees, or backward in cultivating them. So far is 
this. from being the case, that I am firmly persuaded 
there is no part on the globe, of the same extent, where 
so many trees have been planted within the last half 
century, as in Scotland; nor any other country where 
this branch of rural economy. is so, well understood. 
“One gentleman afsured me, himself, that he alone had. 
planted, during his own life time,,upwards of forty- 
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eight millions of trees; and he lived several years 
after that ; and sent me word about two months after I 
saw him, that he had, in that time, planted two hundred 
thousand more. I believed no other man ever existed 
on the glebe who had actually planted so many trees. 
This was the late Sir Archibald Grant of Monymukk, 
in Aberdeenthire. And though it would perhaps be 
difficult to find another person who comes near to 
this, yet the present earl Fife, the late earl Findlater, 
and many other gentlemen, have planted immense 
numbers, and are daily increasing their plantations. 
General Gordon of Fyvie planted three millions in one 
singleinclosure; and thereis scarcely a private gentle- 
man in Aberdeenshire, who owns an estate of five or 
six hundred a-year, who has not planted many hun- 
dred thousand trees. Indeed all along the coast, es- 
pecially to the north ot the Tay, the number of 
trees planted every year’ is astonifhingly great. It 
ison the west coast only that plantations are not ge- 
neral ; and it is the neglect of the oak tree, the native 
wood of a great part of Scotland, that we have reason 
tocomplain of. The fact is, that many fine stocks 
of oak woods, in the west Highlands, are abandoned to 
cattle and fheep ; and many more are cut as copses, 
on account of the quick return for bark and forge 
wood, by which oak trees, as TIMBER, ate become 
very rare. An evil that ought certainly to be rec- 
tified. ; 

The variety of kinds of wood that are here reared 
for ornament, is very great ; and almost every kind 
thrives in one part or other; but none prosper se 
well, or succeed so universally as the larch—pinus 
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larix, the most beautiful, and useful tree, es well as 
the quickest grower, we know; and therefore very 
generally propagated. I havea small plantation made 
by myself of that tree, which is now exactly nine 
years old, most of the trees of which, are about 
twenty feet in height. Trees, therefore, are reared 
here in great abundance ; and thrive as well as per- 
haps in any climate equally distant from the torrid 
zofie, 

We are not, in Scotland, surprised at finding tree 
seeds spring up on the tops of houses, or on barren 
soils ; we know well ‘that it is on barren soils alone 
that ever tree seeds can spring up spontaneously. 
No plant is so very destructive to seedling trees as 
grafs ;, and wherever grafs spontaneously grows up- 
on the surface, self sown trees never will spring up. 
if the soil be so bare as to yield no grafs, and very 
little heath, trees will get up if the seeds be within 
reach; especially those with light seeds, like the 
birch or fir; forthere the plants come up; nor are 
cattle or wild animals tempted to brouse upon them: 
But ifa pile of grafs appears, if that be not cut down, 
it soon increases, grows thick, covers the young 
plants in summer, and in winter it falls down and 
sots, suffocating the young trees. Even plantations 
made on such soils often fail ; for if the trees be large, 
they frequently die down ; and if the plants be small 
they are overtopped by the grafs and smothered. 
An extensive heath is the kind of soil that admits of 
eing easiest stocked with trees by planting. A 
naked thin soil, that neither carries heath nor graf, 
will soon become covered with young plants of birch 

VOL. ix. x 
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or fir, if they be fenced ii ftom cattle, if any trees 
of these sorts be in the neighbourhood to afford the 
seeds. Edit. 


ON THE POLITICAL PROGRESS OF BRITAIN, 
ETTER Sa 


Caen, Gollarrdien 


She wifhed Hanover in the sea, as the cause of all-our misfortunes, 
/Princefs Dowager of Wales, Ap. Dodington. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
‘Tue parliament met again on the 16th November 
3742, and-earl Stanhope moved for an addrefs to in- 
treat his majesty, ‘‘ that, in compafsion to his people, 
** Joaded already with such numerous and heavy 
«* taxes, such large and growing debts, and greater 
“* annual expences than the nation at any time before 
‘* bad-ever sustained, he would exonerate his sub- 
** jects of the charge and burden from those mercena 
** ries, who were taken into the service last year, 
** without the advice ar consent of parhament.””? The 
earl of Sandwich, who supported the motion, “ took 
*‘ occasion to speak with great contempt of Ha- 
** NOVER ; and in mentioning the royal family, s¢eem- 
* ed to forget that decorum which the subject requis 
‘ red. He had indeed reason to talk with asperity 
on the contract by which the Hanoverians had been 
taken into the pay of Britain. Levy-money was 
* charged to the account, though they were engaged 
for one year only ; and though not a single regt> 
ment had been raised on this occasion: They had 
been levied for the security of the electorate, and 
would have been maintained if England bad never 
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“ engaged in the affairs of the continent*,” After re- 
flecting on this transaction, the reader will judge 
whether ] was wrong in comparing the annals of the 
cabinet, with the annals of Tyburn.. Lord Sandwich. 
was followed by the duke of Bedford, who “ enlar- 
** gedon the same subject: He said, it had been sus~ 
“« pected, nor was the suspicion without foundation, 
“‘ that the measures. of the Englith ministry had 
** long been regulated by the interest. of his majesty’s 
“* electoral territories ; that these had been long con- 
** sidered as a GULPH,. into which the treasure of 
“ Britain had been thrown; that the state. of Ha-- 
“« nover had been changed-without any visible cause, 
‘* since the accefsion of her princes to- the: throne of 
“ England. Affluence had. begun to wanton in her 
“ towns, and gold to glitter in her cottages, without 
‘“* the discovery of mines, or the increase. of her com~ 
‘* merce ;.and'new dominions had been -purchased,. 
“* of which the value was mever paid from the reves 
‘* nues of Hanover.” Had lord Stanhope, lord Sand-- 
wich, and the duke of Bedford, been persons. of infe- 
rior rank, such language would have cost them their 
lives; fot a. more disgraceful aad. contemptuous ac- 
cusation was. never advanced against-any severeign. . 
We are in the habit of ruling at. tyrants. who have 
filled their. palaces with domestic afsafsination. But 
the author of an unprovoked war is certainly: answer- 
able for the lives of those victims whe fall: in the 
course of it; and-what is the moral distinction be- 
tween the murders of the bed chamber, and those of 
the field of battle? Lord Bathurst and Pulteney, by 


that time earl of Bath, a person dissinguifhed evem. 
* Smallet. 
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among statesmen for superlative treachery, defend- 
ed the measures of governmett by a series of eva- 
sions ‘not worth repeating. They were answered 
by the earl of Chesterfield: His lordthip obseived 
“‘ that his majesty had taken into Britith pay, six- 
“ teen thousand Hanoverians, without consulting par- 
*¢ liament ; that this step was highly derogatory to 
** the rights and dignity of the great council of the 
** nation, and a very dangerous precedent to futhre 
*‘ times ; that while Britain exhausted herself, al- 
** most to ruin, in pursuance’ of engagements to the 
** queen of Hungary, the electorate of Hanover, 
** though under the same engagements, and govern- 
** ed by the same prince, appeared to contribute no- 
“* thing as an ally to her afSistance ; but was paid by 
** Britain, and at a very exorbitant price, for all the 
* forces they had sent into the field.” His lordthip 
concluded in these words : ‘* It may be pfoper to re- 
** peat what may be forgotten in the multitude of other 
** objects, that this nation, after having exa/téd'the 
** elector of Hanover from a state of obscurity, tothe 
** crown, is condemned to hire the troops of that 
** electorate to fight their own cause ; to hire them 
** at a rate which was never demanded beforé, and to 
‘* pay lévy-money for them ; though it is Known to 
“all Europe that they were’ not raised for this oc- 
* casiin®.” In spite of these remonstrancés the 
motion for discharging the mercenaries was rejected’; 
and we cannot be surprised to hear, that ** the ‘new 
‘* ministers became more odious than their predecef= 


* Smolict. 
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** sors, and that people began to consider public 
“ virtue as an empty name.” The supplies for 
1743, amounted to six millions. Among these were 
Jive hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds, for the 
support of sixteen thousand men in Flanders ; two 
hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds, for the pay- 
ment of sixteen thousand Hanoverians in the service 
of Britain, from the 31st of August to the 25th of 
December 1742; three hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand pounds, for the same troops, from 26th of De- 
eember 1742 to 25th December 1743; and one hun- 
dred and sixty-one thousand pounds, for the payment 
of six thousand Hefsians during the same period-*. 
The parliament met again, in December 1743; 
and the same debates were renewed in both houses, 
but the torrent of corruption swept all before it. 
The following grants may serve as a specimen of the 
prodigality of a degraded and infatuated nation. Six 
hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds were voted 
by the commons, for the support of an army of twenty- 
one thousand men, who were to be employed in 
Flanders; and three hundred and ninety-three thousand 
pounds, for the payment of sixteen thousand Hano- 
verians, from the 26th of December 1743, to the 25th 
of December 1744; two bundred thousand pounds 
for the king of Sardinia; three hundred thousand 
pounds for the queen of Hungary ; an hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds to make good the deficiency 
of grants for the service of the year 1743; and forty 
* Scots Magazine for 1742. In stating the supplies for 1742, im my 


last letter,.I omitted five hunired thousind pounds, voted in confdeuce 
to his majesty. 
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thousand pounds for the marriage portion of the prin~ 
eefs of Denmark, one of his majesty’s daughters ; 
five hundred and. twenty-four thousand. pounds were 
also voted on account of the extraordinary charges 
of the troops. serving in Flanders, incurred in the 
years 1742 and 1743, and.not provided for by pare 
liament ; and.az hundred thousand pounds, upon ace 
count of the extraordinary charge of forage, waggon 
money, and other expences jncurred, or. to de incurs 
red, for the service of the year 1744*. It was about 
the end of that year, that we entered into a.treaty 
with the king of Poland, by which we engaged to pay 
him an annual subsidy of an hundred thousand pounds, 
‘* A general discontent,” says Frederick, ‘* had 
‘* obliged the king. of England to part with his mi- 
* nister lord Carteret, who had entered into al} his 
“* views ; and who, under the appearance of national 
** good, concealed every step GEORGE made in fa; 
** vour of his.electorate +.” There was a.change of 
men but not of measures. The duke of:Bedford, 
the earl of Chesterfield, and the pious lord Littleton, 
in spite of their violent speeches, accepted, -as well as 
others, a fhare in the plunder of their eountry.— 
Chesterfield set out for the Hague, with the:the. pal- 
try title of amba/fsador extraordinary, ‘ to persuade, 
‘* if pofsible, the States General to enter beartily in- 
“* tothe war{;’’ into that very, war, which he had, a 
thousand times over,. declared to be unjust and unne- 
cefsary,. Behold an independent peer of Britain de- 


* Scots Magazine for 1744. 


Tf, History of my_own times, Chap. xi. ft. Smolict. 
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‘grading himself into a pander of afsafsination! What 


a dreadful picture of human nature! With what re- 
gret might his lordhhip have looked ap: to'the situa- 
tion of ascavenger! The duke of Newcastle, and 


his brother Mt Pelham, were the promoters of this 


revolution in-the cabinet, and the leaders of the new 
thinistry. As Mr Pelham’s memory is mentioned with 
Fespect, it is but justice to obsétve that he was as for- 
ward as othets in squandering the treasure and the 
blood of England. Were a private person to burn 
his neighbour’s house, or cut his throat, he would 
be hanged ; but when a scotindtel, whose understand- 
ing is unequal to the office ef a post boy, drives an 
‘hundred thousand brave men ifto the field, to deso- 
late provitices, and hew nations down like oxeh, we 
call it glory ! The supplies specified in the votes ‘for 
1744, amounted to six millions and a half, and those 
for 1745, to about the same sum, including two hun- 
dred thousand pounds to the king of Sardinia, and 
five hundred thousand pounds to the queen of Hun 


gary “ 


In the beginning of the-yeat 1746, “ our Asithful 
** commons” settled funds for thé maintenance of 
** the Dutch and Heéfsian troops who were in the 
** service of England, as well as for the subsidy to 
“ the landgrave. They granted three bundred thou- 


. ‘ sand pounds to the king of Sardinia; four bun- 


** dred thousand pounds to the queen of Hungary ; 
** three hundred and ten thousand pounds to defray 
** the expence of eighteen thousand Hanoverians ; 
** about three and thirty thousand pounds to the elec- 
“* tors of Mentz and Cologne; aad jive hundred 
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“* thousand pounds, ina vote of credit. and confidence, 
“* to his majesty. The whole charge of the-current 
** year amounted to seven millions two hundred and 
“* fifty thousand pounds*.” In the month of No- 
vember, of the same year, they met a second time ; 
and the supplies for the year 1747 were still more 
extravagant. ‘¢ They granted fowr bundred and 
thirty-three thousand pounds to the queen of Hun- 
gary ; three bundred thousand pounds to the king 
of Sardinia ; Four hundred and ten thousand pounds 
for the maintenance of eighteen thousand Hano~ 
verian auxiliaries +; one hundred and sixty-one 
thousand six hundred and seven pounds, for six 
thousand Hedfsians; subsidies to the electars of 
Cologne, Mentz, and Bavaria; and the sum of five 
hundred thousand pounds to enable his majesty 
to carry onthe war with vigour. The supplies 
amounted to nine millions four hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand pounds f.” In my fourth letter, 
Ihave .already stated the supplies for 1748. A 
more particular detail of part of them may deserve 
‘the reader’s attention. A new parliament met on 
‘the 10th November 1747; “‘ Ave hundred and sevea 
‘* thousand pounds were granted for the office .of 
‘6 ordnance for dand service ; twelve hundred and 
‘* sixty thousand pounds for the payment of.fifty 
*¢ thousand Jend forces ; one million seven hundred and 


“* forty-three thousand pounds for the payment of 


* Smollet. 


+ The price of Hanoverian blood had atistn in the course of a year 
thirty per cent. The Hefsian subsidy is out of all proportion. 
I Smollet. Ti 
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‘* suBSIDIES to the emprefs queen of Hungary, the 
* emprefs of Rufsia, the king of Sardinia, the 
* electors of Mentz and Bavaria, the forces of Ha- 
** nover, AND”—the devil knows how many other 
German despots, who bred out their soldiers to 
fight like game cocks for the best bidder. Five bun- 
dred thousand pounds were also voted in confidence to 
his most gracious majesty, who was, for no purpose 
whatever, steeping Europe in the blood of her_in- 
habitants.. The continental war appears to have 
cost us, for the year 1748, about FouR MILLIONS 
STERLING, as the above sums are entirely exclusive 
of those granted for the service of the Britith 
navy, and for the payment of the Jand forces in 
garrisons and plantations. Had these and former 
subsidies been applied to the privateer service, it is 
very likely that the commerce of France and Spain 
would have been absolutely torn up by the roots ; 
and we are commonly taught that such an event 
would be of infinite advantage to Britain. But sup- 
posing our neighbours reduced to universal bank. 
ruptcy, with whom are we to. buy or sell? or isa 
merchant ambitious to transact businefs only with 
‘beggars? A fthop keeper in the high street of Edin~ 
burgh would not expect to increase the profits of his 
businefs by reducing the-whole city to afhes ; yet a 
commercial nation proposes to gain universal wealth 
by spreading universal depredation. Dr Swift said 
that his countrymen had more pleasure in cheating 
you of A SHILLING, than im gaining FIVE PQuNDS by 
fair trade. But this disposition is not peculiar te 
* Bea‘son vol. i. p. 360. 
TOL. ix. bs 
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Ireland. In contemplating the Spanith war of 1739, 
the following facts deserve a serious consideration. 

The Britith navy lost forty-eight vefsels. They 
carried thirteen hundted and seventy-six guns. 
By the commen calculation, these fhips must 
have been equipped at an expence of about thirteen 
hundred and seventy-six thousand pounds. Much has 
been boasted of the supetior value of the vefsels 
taken from the French and Spaniards, but ‘‘ many 
** of the most valuable prizes were insured at Lons 
*¢ pon *;” and about the close of the war a statute 
was actually pafsed to put anend to such a traffic. 
The historian adds, that this practice ‘proved the 
** sole cause of preventing @ total bankruptcy from 
** taking place among their merchants.” Thus, in 
the midst of a bloody contest, a number of Britith 
privateers were actually engaged in the destruction of 
Britifh property ; while the wealth of Britith mer- 
chants was chearfully employed in supporting the 
last resources of the pretended enemies of Britain. 
‘The prospect does not brighten by reflecting’ on the 
motives which reduced us to a situation so mourn 
fully contemptible. We drew the sword in defence 
of the dregs of mankind, of smugglers, and slave 
stealers. 

“« England,” says Voltaire, “ had no interest in 
“« this quarrel, but that of a single fbip. She lost 
‘¢ much blood and treasure, and the affair of that fhip 
** remained, after all, 22 the same situation.” “ In the 
«+ treaty of peace,” says Beatson, ‘the grand mdr- 
4* ter, which had been the occasion of this bloody 


® Naval Memoirs, vol. i. p. 363. 
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‘sand expensive war, the right of British thips to na 
“* vigate the American seas without being searched, 
“ was NOT SO MUCH AS MENTIONED *.” We never 
would have suffered a Spanifh fhip to navigate the 
seas of North America without Jeiag searched ; so 
that our right was founded on the most egregious 
insolence. Yet in this war we at least had, and we 
had no more than the fhadow of an object. In the 
German war even that was wanting. In the former, 
Britain may be compared with a country gentleman, 
worth. twenty thousand. pounds a-year, who has 
beem detected in attempting to steal a horse worth 
twenty éhillings.—-In the latter case, we resembled a: 
person setting his house on fire, and then driving his 
wife-and children.over the windows. Four MILLIows: 
sterling per anaum. for a. queen of Hungary !. Were. 
ever mortal ears invaded with such another sound !. 
We began this war by bribing her to fight her.own 
battles against. the king of Prufsia; and, within ten 
years, we gave the kingof Prufsia six buadred and se- 
uenty thousand pounds perannumto fight his own battles. 
against her ¢!: If this: be not folly,, what: are we to- 


® Naval Memoirs, &c. vol. i. p. 392. 

f At this day, what betteris our conduct ?- While‘ our agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and fitheries are in want of hands, eighteen months have not 
pafsed.over since we, were on the point of fighting anddying for the privi- 
lege of killing whales at the South Pole, and wild cats at rwice that dis 
tance. 

Even sincé that time we have als> interfered, like a terrier between 
ewo mastiffs, inthe quarrels of Turkey and Rufsia. When Britain was 
divided into two.independent kingdoms, Berwick upon Tweed was a fre- 
quent object Of contention ; and the Turk or the’ Muscovite-of the four. 
teéatb century, might, with equal reason, have interested himself in the 
fate.of Berwick, as Britons of the present agz in the fate of Ocaakaw, 
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call it? What service coulda king of Sardinia re- 
turn us adequate to three hundred thousand pounds 
per annim ? As for the sums paid to the Hefsians, 
and the various sums of five bundred thousand pounds 
voted in confidence, it would be needlefs to afk 
the -reader’s opinion. What could Rabelais or Cer-- 
vantes have invented more extravagantly ridiculous, 
than the circumstance of paying an hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-year to a king of Poland, and toa 
king of Poland too who was more than half an idiot*; 
to guarantee our dominions? This was’ just as if a 
lion had solicited protection from a mouse. The‘ 
bank of England might, with equal propriety, have- 
requested one of their porters to add his name to the 
firm of their company. The horrid infamy of such 
a breach of trust defies exaggeration. As for the 


faction in parliament, who committed such fathomlefs 
depredations on the property of their countrymen, 
they are to be detested as a herd of banditti, more: 
formidable to Britain than all her enemies put toge- 
ther—as wretches fitter for the cells of Newgate thant 
the benches-of'2 senate house. 


. Could I from the building’s top- 

om o>”. Hear the rattling thunder drop, 

~ ke While the devil upon the roof, 
wit (if the devil be thunderproof) 

Should with poker fitry-r d; 

Crack the stones, and melt the lead ; 

Drive them down on every fkull, 

While THE DEN oF THIEVES is full; 
wite destroy that harpies nest, 

How might then our isle be blest +! 


Py 


* The king of Prufsia has favoured us with some curious anccdotes of 
this unheppy figure. 
+ Swift, en the Irifh House of Commons: * 
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f fhort, but convincing answer may be’ given to 
the-miserable farce-of German campaigns, and Ger- 
man subsidies. Were the whole continent of Eu- 
rope embodied under a single sovereign, yet, wirile 
we pofsefs a superior navy, we can always meet him: 
on at least equal terms ; and even were our navy to 
be destroyed, our hereditary bravery is so well 
known, that few statesmen, either sleeping or wa- 
king, would dream of landing an army on the coast 
of Britain. 

I fhall by your indulgence close my remarks on 
this memorable war in my next letter. 


_ Laurencekirk, Timotuy THUNDERPROOF. 
May 15. 1792. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


A spirit of innovation S¢ems to be the reigning, 
foible of the times. Our neighbours, the French, 
have turned their plough fhares into swords, in or- 
der to maintain the deprefsion which they have ef- 
fected, of their ancient government, and the establifh- 
ment of a new one. The Swedes have fhot their 
king, because he was growing old in promoting the 
welfare of his people; and the Britith parliament 
has invented the new expedient of prohibiting inter- 
nal commerce in grain. From these political ob- 
jects, not being able to decide whether the. alterati- 
ons remarked are beneficial or hurtful, I turn away 
my attention ; but by glancing at them I am led to 
observe another innovation in a very different mat- 
ter. The alteratiom of danguage, on which, presu- 
ming it to be an object of importance to the literary 
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circle, wherein the Bee operates, in blending. the use- 
ful, with the agreeable branches of knowledge, I 
fhall offer to the public my lucubrations. 

It is well known that the pronounciation of every 
language is very liable to alteration, from many 
causes ; such as. the eventual connection with foreign 
countries, for example, the accent that the inhabitants 
of those parts of Ireland, where Englifh is spoken, 
have acquired, has been got from the conversation and, 
mixture of the aboriginal natives,—the: caprices of 
fathion, which being, as I have read in the Bee, 
built upon the weaknefs and folly of mankind, wilJ 
rule with eternal sway,—the affectation of popular 
orators and players, many of whom gain their repu- 
tation by being remarkable, and having something 
new about them,—and. others of 4 similar nature. 

There is a very prevailing opinion,.which, being 
plausible, is the more. dangerous, that the’ spelling of 
words fhould be accommodated to their pronownti< 
ation. This opinion I have it in view to refute. 

When orthography was invented, the characters 
which were to denote certain words would have* 
powers to exprefs the sounds by which these words 
were articulated, and the inventors would endeavour’ 
to make these powers be as nearly the samie in one 
word as another ; but, from the great nicéty ‘in’ the 
distinction betwixt sounds, nearly similar in different 
words, he would be obliged; in order ‘not td ‘swelP 
his alphabet to an inconvenient. maghitudé, to make! 
the same character exprefs sounds somewhat diffet) 
ent in different words, such as was and a//? 

’ The orthography ‘being ‘ thas" estublithed; ' every 
person would have in his mind a distinet idea ‘of the 
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sounds of these characters, according to the pronoun- 
ciation of the words in which he found them used, 
and so would the orthography remain unaltered, if 
the language did not underge any change. 

Bat, from what I have animadverted to above, 
the language being continually changing, some words 
come to have a sound perfectly different from others, 
in which the same characters are used, and which 
were originally pronounced alike ; for example,—J/ive 
an adjective, and Ave a verb, ate pronounced very 
differently, though the same characters are used in 
both; and who knows whether they were originally 
articulated alike or not ? 

The attentive reader may see from what I have 
said that where one begins to alter the spelling, im 
order to accommodate it to the words, he enters on 
an endlefs thread of innovation. He would, in the 
quoted example, have a new vowel for one of the 
words, as struck his fancy: Perhaps he would have 
written /yve animals; and no one knows that J /ive 
may not, in the course of a century, be pronounced 
I Jawe, and of course, provided these vowels re- 
tain, in the notion of the public at large, the same 
ound as at present they do, were the altering system 
adopted, would be so written. 

I need not animadvert onghe numberlefs evil cqn- 
sequences that would attend such a practice, as that of 
tnutilating the spelling -of words, as the fancy of the 
public fhould suggest to be agreeable to the pronoun- 
ciation. Every language would be the language of 
a day ; our Thomson, our Milton, our, Shakespeare, 
would in a hundredjyears be .unintelligible,; and to 
preserve our laws and our records from eternal obs 
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livien,..it-would be necefsary to have them all ren- 
dered into Latin, and their use would-be-confined to a 
dearned, quibbling, and designing set.of statesmen and 
lawyers. 

The French have been as busy in altering their 
language as theit constitution. It was when one of 
their kings married an Italian princefs, that fhe chan- 
ged the sound of the terminatian ozs into. that of azs; 
and as it was fhorter and more melodious to the ear, 
the sound was.universally. adopted; but the people 
in those days had more sense than to think of losing 
ell their books by changing their language ; and 
therefore no one thought of changing-the spelling till 
the great Voltaire, who, like every one else, had 
his follies, introduced the. ais ; but yet it would not 
go down with the bulk of the nation till within these 
three or four years, wheh it would appear that the 
French leoked on every thing that was.old as detes~- 
tible: They not only adopted M. Voltaire’s zmprove- 
ment, but so. many.others, that Ideclare, though 
well versed in the French language, I.cgnnot read a 
new French book without stammering at the sight of 
these absurdities. . 

I fhall just farther remark that many of our af- 
fected literati. pretend to.use such. orthography, as 
bonor's’ favor’, 8c. and, fhould the. final letter be, in 
course of time, omitted in pronounciation, which is 
by no means ‘impolsible, by the same>easy infatua- 
tion they may come.to write ono, fa8e» andso on, 
adieu then.to.old Englifo ! fo 

Avoid sich innovations as.a daily. poison to the 


ree HEME jo. om 
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- POETRY. 


VERSES BY THOMSON ON THE DEATH OF HIS MOTHER. 


For the Bee. d 

Y: fabled muses I your aid disclaim, 
Your airy raptures, and yoiir fancied flarne, 
True genuine woe my thfobbing breast inspires, 
Love prompts thy lays and filial duty fires ; 
The'soul springs instant at the warm — 
And the heart dictates ev" ry Rowing 

See! where the kindest, of meter i 

’ And death has fhut her ever weeping eyes 
Has lodg’d, at last, peace in her weary Steet, 
And lull'd her many piercing cares to rest. 

” No more the orphan train around her stands, 
While her full apbraids her needy hands; 
No more the "s lonely fate the feels, 

‘The thock severe that modest want conceals, 
Th oppreftor® 's scourge, the scoro of wealthy pride, 
And poverty’s unnumber’d ills os cho 

For-see! attefided by th’ ang 

‘Thro’ yonder =a of li ght rae glides slong, 

And claims Sea the well earn’d raptures of the fly 5 
Yet fond concern recalls the mother’s eye ;. 
She seeks th’ urifriended orphans left behind, 
So hardly Jeft !. so bitterly resign’d! 

Still, still! is the my soul's divinest theme, 
The waking vision, and the wailing dream ; 
Amid the ruddy sun’s énliv’ ning blaze, 

“-O’et my dark eyes her dewy image plays j 3 
And in the dread dominion of the night, 

‘Shincs out aguin the sadly pleasing sight; 
Triumphant vietue all aroond her darts, 
And more than volumes ev'ry look. imparts ; 
- Looks !—soft, yet awful, melting, yet severe, 
’ Where both the mother and the saint are seen. 
But ah! that eigte tort’ring night remaine, 
"May datknéfs dye it with its deepest stains j 
- Ma on it her rosy bow’rs, 
‘And rise Be blast ‘es baleful hours t 
-- Wher on the margin of the briny flved, 

* Chill’d, with a sad presaging damp I stood ; 

«Took the hast look ne'er to behold her more, 

‘And mix'd our murmyrs.with the wat'ry roar; 

” Heard the bast words fall from her 
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Why was I Paty Fee "rs? reserv'd for this, J ? 
Nor sunk immediate in the vast abyfs? 
Devour'd at once by the relentlefs wave, 
And whelm’d for ever in a wat’ry grave? 
Down ye wild withes of unruly woe ! 
1 see her with immortal beauty glow ; 
The early wrinkle, care contracted, gone, 
Her tears all wip’d, and all her sorrows flown; 
Th’ exulting voice of heav’n I hear her breath, 
To soothe her in,the agonies of death! 
I see her thro’ the blest apartments rove, 
And now the meets her dear expecting love. 
Heart-easing sight! if not in part o’erspread, 
By the damp gloom of grief’s unchearful thade, 
But round me, light! let this reflection pour, 
Who from the night commands the fhining day, 
The poor man’s portion and the orphan’s stay. 


TO HUMANITY, 


For the Bee. 


De ricntrvt emblem of the god of love, 
I know thee by thy sympathising smile, 

With look imploring help from heav’n above, 
And hand ouistretch’d to give relief the-while, 


* I know thee by thy soft angelic form, 


And the big tear which glistens in thine eye ; 
Sure virtue doth with double grace adorn, 
When beauty feels thy pow’r humanity ! 


Qh to the friendlefs still vouchsafe thine aid, 
Heal the sad wound by misery imprefs‘d; 
Give them relief, sweet interested maid, ; 
And dull their sorrows to the wifh’d for rest ! 
When thou dost dwell with riches wisely given, 
We feel the pow’r which points the hand of heay’n. 
Q. D, c. 


ON HONOUR. 


Howour !—What art thou, pretty flying name? 

‘A vision ? ‘a protection for the bafhful dame ? 

Away !-+’tis. false ;-—for pleasure calls the fair, 

Pleasure, alone, employs their utmost care; 

Else why would fhe, whose soul once heav’nly thone, 

Leer net pledg gd ye and make me undone ? 
aithlefs proves! her pleasure,¢alls—Away! 

Honour's but wind,—the ri Pe “— as 
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THE DREAM OF GALILEO, 


OR 
THE PLEASURES OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Franslated from the German. 
Gatmzo was twice brought before the Inquistion at 
Rome, because he defended the system of Copernicus, 
which appeared to be inconsistent with the sacred wri- 
tings. The second time he lay long in prison, and in 
great uncertainty with regard to his fate; at last he was 
released upon this condition, that he fhould not depart 
from the duchy of Tuscany. The most important of his 
astronomical discoveries, made partly alone, and partly 
with afsistance, are those which are mentioned in this 
dream, He lived, after his last imprisonment, at his 
country seat near Arcetri in Tuscany, having. lost his 
sight, but enjoying, till his death, the society of Viviani, 
who was afterwards his biographer, and who was_accusto= 
med never to subscribe his name without the addition of the 
‘scholar of Galileo.’ These few introductory observa- 
tions will probably render the following efsay more intel- 
ligible than it would otherwise have been. 
——<—<——== 

Galileo, whose labours in the canse of science had gi- 
ven him so fair a claim to immortality, was now living at 
Arcetri in Tuscany, and enjoying a peaceful and honour- 
able old age. He was already deprived of the noblest of 
his senses, but he still rejoiced at the appearance of the spring ; 
partly on account of the return of the nightingale, and 
the sweet fragrance of the reviving blofsoms ; and partly on 
account of the lively recollection which he still retained of 
the pleasures that. were past. 

It was in the last of these seasons which he lived to en- 
joy, that Viviani, the youngest and’ most affectionate of 
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his scholars, carried, him out to the fields at Arcetri. Hes 
perceived that he was advancing too farfor his strength, and 
therefore. intreated: his~conducter, with a smile, that he 
would not, in-defiance of the probibition, carry him be- 
yond the boundaries of Florence; for you know, added 
he, the solemn engagement which I was obliged to come 
under tothe Holy. Inquisition. Viviani-set him down, 
immediately, to recover his fatigue, upon-a little mount, 
where, being still nearer to.the plants and flowers, and 
sitting as it were amidst a cloud of fragrance, he recollec- 
ted that ardent desire for liberty, which. had. seized him 
once at Rome upon the approach of the spring; and he 
was about to discharge upon his barbarous persecutors the 
last drop of bitternefs which he had in his heart, when he 
checked himself suddenly. with this-exprefsion ; ‘ The spi+ _ 
rit of Copernicus must not-be provoked.’ 

Viviant, who was totally ignorant of the dream. to 
which Galileo here alluded, begged for ai explanation. of. 
these words ; but the old man, who felt that the evening — 
was too cool and moist for his weak nerves, insisted upon 
first being carried back to the house. 

Yoa know, he began when. he had refrefhed himself a 
little, with what severity I was treated at Rome, and-, 
how long-my deliverance was delayed, when ] found that.all 
the powerful intercefsions of my illustrious-protectors, the 
Medicean princes, and eyen the recantation to, which I 
had descended, remained wholly without effect,,I threw: 
myself down in despair upon.my bed, full of the mest melan-. 
eholy reflections upon my fate, and of secret indignation 
against pgovidence itself. So far, I exclaimed, as thy re- 
collection extends, how blamelefs. has, been thy course. of _ 
life! With what unwearied Jebour and zeal, for thy. em~ 
ployment, hast thou explored the lahyrinths of a false phi- 
losophy, in search of that light which thou.canst not find! 
Hast thou net exerted every faculty of thy soul te -esta- 
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blith the glotious temple of truth, upon the ruins of thoge 
fabrics of prejudice and error which were reared -by igno- 

rance, and sanctified by. time ? Didst thou not, as soon as 
naturé was satisfied, retire with reluctance from the social 
board, and deny thyself even the slightest indulgence which 
could interfere for a moment with intellectual pursuits? 
How many hours hast thou. stolen from sleé¢p, ia order to 
devote them entirely to wisdom ? How often, when all around 
thee lay’sunk in. carelefs and profound repose, hast thou 
stood fhivering with frost, while employed ‘in contem- 
plating the wonders of the firmament? or when clouds and 


darknefs concealed them from thy view, humg’ over the 


midnight lamp, anxious ta contribute, by thy discoveries, 
to the glory of the deity, aud the instruction of mankind? 
Poor wretch ! and what is now the fruit of thy labours ? 


What. recompence hast thou obtained for all thy efforts te-. 


glorify thy Creator ; and_al] thy.endeavours. to. ilkuminate 
mankind ? Only that the anguith occasioned by thy suf- 
ferings fhould gradually exhaust all moisture from thine 
eyes ;———-only that those faithful allies of the soul thould 
be more and more enfeebled every day ;——and that 
now these tears, which thou canst.not restrain, thould ex- 
tinguifh their scanty light for ever! 

Thus, Viviani, did_I speak to myself; and thén threw 
an envjous glance upon my persecutors. These wretches, 
exclaimed I, who hide their ignorance under mysterious 
forms; and conceal thejr vices in a venerable garb; 


aa 


who sanctify their indelence, by imposing.on the world the _ 


iaventions of men for the oraclesof God; and join to put- 


sue, with-unrelenting fury, the sage who raises#he torch 


of trath, ‘Jest their luxerious~‘skumbers fhould be’ broken 


by its splendor,’ These vile ones, grho are only ‘active for’ 


theit owa pleasuses, and the corruption of the’ wotld ;'- 


who laugh at misery in their gilded palaces} whose life 
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is only one round of difsipation, how have they robbed 
merit of all, even of glory, the most precious of its re- 
wards! With what blind devotion do the people bow to 
them, whom they cozen so fhamefully of the fruits of 
their pofsefsions, and provide for themselves the most lux- 
urious entertainments from the fat of their herds, and the 
produce of their vineyards! And thou, poor wretch! who 
hast hitherfo lived only to God, and. thy own vocation, 
who hast never permitted a single pafsion to spring up ia 
thy soul, but the pure and holy pafsion for truth; who 
hast proved thyself a priest more worthy of the deity 
by discovering the various wonders of his works from the 
fabric of an universe, to the structure of a worm ; must 
thou be deprived of the only comfort for which thow' hast 
pined and lamguifhed so long? of that comfort which is 
not withheld from the beast of the forest, and-the fowls 
of Heaven?—ef liberty? What eye watches over the 
fortunes of men ? What righteous and impartial hand, deals 
out the blefsings of life? thus to suffer those who are un- 
worthy, to plunder their betters, and enyrofs.every thing to 
themselves. 

I continued to complain till I fell asleep ; and immedi- 
ately a venerable old-man seemed to approach my bed- 
side. He stood and beheld me with silent satisfaction, 
while my eye was fixed in admiration upon his contempla- 
tive forehead, and his silver locks. Galileo, said he at last, 
what you now suffer, you suffer on account of the truths 
which I taught you; and the same superstition by which 
you are persecuted, would also have persecuted me, had 
hot death procured my eternal freedom, Thou art Coper 
nicus, éxclaimed I, and, before he could answer, caught 
him in my arms. How sweet Viviani are those bonds of 
alliance establifhed among us, by nature herself; but how 
much sweetér aré the alliances. ef the soul! How much 
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diearer and nearer to the heart, than even the bands of 
brotherly affection, are the eternal ties of truth! With 
what a charming presentiment ef that glorious moment, 
when the sphere of our activity fhall be infinitely enlar- 
ped, and our faculties exalted, and rendered equal to a 
free participation of all the treasures of knawledge, do we 
hasten to meet a friend, who is introduced to us by wis- 
dom ! ’ 

See, said the old man, after returning my embrace, I 
have resumed the garb of flefh which I formerly wore, and 
will now be to thee, what I fhall be hereafter,—thy guide, 
For in that world where the unfettered spirit labours con- 
tinually with unwearied ardour, rest is only a change 
of employment; our own ipvestigation into the mysteries 
of the Godhead is interrupted only by that instruction 
which we give to those newly arrived from the earth; 
and I am to be the first instructor of thy soul in the, ex- 
alted knowledge of the eternal power. He led me by the 
hand to a descending cloud, and we took our flight into 


the immeasurable extent of heaven. I sawhere the moon, 


Viviani, with her mountains and vallies; I saw the stars 
of the Milky Way, those of the Pleiades, and that of Ori- 
on; I saw the spots of the sun, and the moons of Jupiter ; 
all that I first saw here below, I there saw more clearly 
with unafsisted eyes, and wandered in heaven among my 
discoveries, full of the sweetest self-congratulation, like 
some friend of the human race, who wanders upon earth 
among the fruits of his beneficence. Eyery hour of my 
labours here was there fruitful of the highest happinefs ; of 
a happisiefs which never can be felt by him who enters 
futurity destitute of knowledge. And therefore, Viviani, 
old and feeble as I am, will I never give over my, search 
after truth; for he who spends his life in the godlike em- 
ployment, will find my joy spring up for him hereafter, 
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from: every object 6a which he turns!his: eyés-fron eve. 
“ry conjecture which; he had laboured to. cotifirh from 
--every doubt which he had endeavoured to remove from 
every mystery. he had attempted. to ‘discover,—~aiid from 
every error he had alsisted. to dispel... Ald this I felt in 
those moments of exultation; but thé retollection that I 
felt it, is all that remains ; for my soul; téo°muth opprest 
‘ with bappinels, lost every single pleasure in the océan of 
\them all... . 

While I thus gazed, and wondered; nit lost myself-in 
his greatnefs, whose omnipotence and wisdom cteated the 
whole ; and whose love, ever active;-upholds arid supports 

iit, L was raised by the conversation of my guide, to still 
higher and more exalted conceptions. ‘Not thé fimits 
- Of thy senses, said he, are also the limits of the’ universe. 
. Numerous indeed, is the host of sens, whose lustre “is ap- 
_parent even to thy view, although from such an iticoncei- 
vable distance ; but there are many thousands mote which 
you cannot dactis, fhining through the endlefs expanse 
-of ether; and each of these suns, is peopled, as wellvas 
each of the spheres which surrounded them, with sénsible 
beings and with thinking souls ; wherever there was space 
sufficient for their motions, there worlds were commanded 
to roll, and wherever intelligent beings could be happy, 
thereinteHigent beings were produced. In the«whole im- 
mensity of: the Eternal's existence, there is notcm single 
span to be found which the provident creatot has’ not fur- 
-nithed with life, or at least with matter serviceable to life ; 
- and through all this countlefs multiplicity ‘of beings, :dewn 
even to the smallest atem,.teigns the mostinvi ‘regu- 
larity and-order; albis maintained by eternal laws, in ra- 
vithing harmony, frem earth to earth, fromvheaven to hea- 
ven, and from sun-to sui; the mattér-for contemplation 
- t© an: immortal sage, it a> unfathomable as ~ eternity iveelf, 
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-andras inexheustible, the spring ‘ofthis enjoyments. But 
~ why, Galileo, dhould Ithus speak to you at' present ? such 
nahjepeieite cannot be comprehended by a spirit still fet- 
tered: to a sluggith companion, which can proceed no far- 
ther inits labours than that companion is able to’ go along, 
, and searcely begins to raise itself aloft; before it is forci- 
bly;dragged back to the dust. 
dt may not be able to comprehend these enjoyments in 
all their godlike fullnefs and perfection ; but surely, Coper- 
-nicus, exclaimed [, it knows them in their nature, and in 
their velseace.. «For what'joys dees not wisdom procure 
us, evemin thissublunary life? What rapture is not felt 
by the soul, even in this frame of mortality, when the dark 
end doubtful twilight of its understanding bégins to give 
place to the dawn of science, and the secret splendour ex- 
tends wider and wider, till the full light of knowledge at 
Jast arises, and displays before the enraptuted eye, re- 
gions full of eternal beauty ? Call to mind, thou who hast 
penetrated so far into the mysteries of God, and the plan 
-of his creation,—call to mind that glorious moment, when 
the first beld conception arose within thee, and summoned 
together all the faculties of thy soul, to comprehend, to 
fathion; and to arrange it; but when all the noble harmony 
~was.i completed, with what intoxicating feelings of love, 
didst thou mot review the labour of thy soul, and feel thy 
nesemblance to that eternal Being, whose sublimest conicep- 
‘tions: had been copied by thee. Yes, my guide, even 
here belew, wisdom is rich in celestial joys; bad the not 
been so, could we, from her bosom, have looked with 
such indifference on all the tanities of the world, 
_ Whe-cloud which'supported us, had sunk again to earth, 
-and.pow.it. sested, 25 1 thought, upen one of the hills in® 
ithe neighbourhood of Rome. The great metropolis of the 
would lay: before uss -but fall of the deepest contempt for 
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its glories, I stretched out my hand fram my elevation, 
and said, let the proud inkabitants of these palaces think 
as they will of their own importance, because their limbs 
are robed in, purple, and their tables loaded with gold and 
silver, and heaped with the luxuries of Europe and the 
Indies ; but the sage looks down upon these wretches as 
the eagle upon the silk-worm enclosed within its web; 
#or in their souls they are only prisoners, who can- 
not abandon the leaf to which they cling ; while the sage 
zwanders on the mountains of liberty, and sees the world 
ander his feet, or sears aloft upon the wings of contem- 
plation, converses with the Deity, and walksam the 
stars. 

While. I was thus speaking, 2 serious solemnity over- 
clouded the countenance of my guide; his fraternal arm 
dropt from my fhoulder, and his eye darted a threatening 
glance, even to the inmost recefses of my soul. Wretch! 
cried he, is it then for this end that you haye tasted upon 
earth of these pleasures of heaven? That your aame has 
deen rendered great among the nations? That every fa- 
culty of your soul has been exalted, in order to be exer- 
«ised with more freedom and perseverance in the know- 
Jedge of truth through the ages of eternity ? And now that 
syou are thought worthy to suffer persecution ;—now that 
‘your wisdom fhould turn to your advantage ;—and your 
heart be as richly adorned with virtue, as your spirit has 
hitherto been with knowledge,—now is every spark of gra- 
titude extinguished, and.your. soul, murmurs against your 
God? 

Here I.awakened, from my delightful dream, saw. myself 
cast, from. all the glories.of heaven, dowa to my dark.and 
solitary. duageon, and watered my couch with. a flood of 
tears. Then-through dll the.derknefg which surdounded 
me, L raised: .my-eye, and spoke. thus: ; Qh Ged full of 
Jove ! has the Nething which owes its existence to, thee 
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presumed to-censtre thy holy ways? Has the’ dust which 
réceived’a foul from ‘thee, asetibed’ to the’ accdunt df itd 
owideservings what was only the gift of thy mercy? Has 
the wretch whom thou hast nourifhed in’ thy! bosom; and’ 
to whom thou hast given from thy own ¢up so many cordia? 
drops of happinefs, has he forgotten his’ obligations to 
thee? Strike immediately his eyes with blindnefs ; let hiny: 
never again heat the voice af friendthip; let him grow 
gray in this dismal dungeon! With a willing spirit will 
hie submit to it, thankful for the remembrance of the plea- 
sures that are past, and happy inthe expectation of fotu- 
rity. 

It. was my whole soul, Viviani, which I poured forth in 
this prayer; but it Wax not the murmur of discontent, but- 
the voluntary resignation of gratitude, which was heard 
and attended to by that God-who still reserved’ me for, 
so much happinefs; for do-I not live here in freedom *~ 


and has not my friend, this-very day, carried’ me forth a- 
mong the flowers of the spring ? 

Here he felt for the hand of’ his scholar, in order ta- 
give it a grateful squeeze ; but Viviani seized upon his,. 
aad cartied it with veneration to his lips. 


—— 


STATE OF NATURE: 
From Plowden’s Fura Anglorum, 


"Fas state of natare, ia which~alt_ philosophers considée 
man, and the rights aad properties inherent in his nature, 
is a mere theoretical and metaphysical state, pre-existing 
only in the mind, before the- physical existence of any- 
human entity whatever. As this state of nature, then, :nes- 
ver had any real existence, so also the various qualities, 
properties, rights, powers; and adjuncts annexed’ unto: it, _ 


are. mere creatures of the: imagination, attributable only tq 
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man imthis ideal state-of speculation; they bear the same 
sort of analogy to:the physical: state of man in: society, :as. 
principles and pronerties of mathematical points) and.dines, 
bear to be the~ practical .rules of mechanics. As well 
might we attempt.to handle and manufacture a mathema- 
cal point, as to move only upon the principles of this state, 
of nature, being placed by the beneficence of our Creator 

in the physical state of society. Some of our greatest philo- 
phers, as is often the case, to avoid pleonasm, and in the 
full glare of their own conviction, have omitted to say, in, 
exprefs words, that this state of nature, in which they con-, 
sidered man in the abstract, never had an actual, physical, 
or real existence in this world ; and this omifsioa has, per- 
haps, occasioned the error of many modern tlluminators,, 
who, from ignorance, have confounded the two states’ to-. 
gether; or, from designed malice, have transplanted the 
attributes and properties of the one into the other. 

It requires no argument to prove when the physical 
civilized state of society commenced ; for, from the com- 
mencement of this must be dated the impofsible existence 
of the state of pure nature. Mr Locke establithes this 
commencement from the formation and co-existence of 
our first parents, Adam and Eve; and he- draws the. ne- 
cefsity of it from the intrinsic nature and exigencies: of 
man, as he has been actually formed and constituted by 
his Creator. 

This fact, then, is incontrovertible ; that the only indi- 
vidual, who can be said, in any sense, to have existéd in- 
the state of nature, was Adam, before the formation of. 
his wife. But b--~. these tights could. be exercised by 
him in that forlorn state of solitude, know’ as little as 
I do. of thé period; of its duration... When, therefore, we, 
speak generally of the rights of man; we. ought-to be! un- 
derstood to speak of those. rights. which. are, attributable, 

to man in-the civilized statg-of.society. - Thus every dis» 
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cufsion of the actual exercise of: the: rights: of man;)im« 
ports necefsarily the ee of the soczad _ rand 
and no other. 

Inthe theoretical, or rarer transition: of wien aed 

the state of «nature to the ‘state of society; such >natural 
rights as the individual actually retains, independently of 
the society of which he is a member, are said to’ be-re- 
tained by him, as a part of those rights which he is*suppo- 
sed to*have pofsefsed in the state of nature.’ Such are the 
free and ‘uncontrouled power of directing al his* animal 
motions’; such the uninterrupted communication ‘and in- 
tercourse of the soul with its Creator; such the unre- 
strained freedom of his own thoughts; for so long as an 
individual occasions no harm, and offers no offence to his 
neighbour, by the exercise of any of these rights, the so- 
ciety cannot controul nor check him in the exercise. of 
them. 
But in this transition, the surrendered or exchanged 
rights were'so irrevocably transferred from the individu- 
al to the body at large, that it no longer remained at the 
liberty or option of individuals to reclaim, either in the 
whole or in part, those rights, which had so become unalie- 
nably vested in the community. 

It’ is as’ singular, as it is unaccountable, that some of 
the w#uminating philosophers of the present day fhould, even 
under the Britith constitution, claim and insist upon the’ 
actual exercise of these natural rights of man; when it is 
notorious, even to a demonstration, that the exercise of 
them-would be efsentially destructive to all political and 
civil ‘liberty, could they really ‘be brought into action. 
For itis selfevidenty thatthe perfect “equalization of 
mankind; ‘such as is’ attributable to this imagingry: and’ 
merely spéculative state» of natural freedom, ‘would: pre- 
vent every individual from acquiting an ‘exchusive cri¢ht! 
or’property in any portion of this terraqueous globe, or'in 
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any other particle of matter, beyond that ef his own cor- 
poreal frame, . Liberty pre-supposes the pofsibility of ac- 
quiring and reaping the advantages of property; a right 
of receiving and giving aid and protection 3 and a power 
of bettering one’s ewn condition, and providing fer one’s fax 
maily ; it pre-supposes virtue, in holding out its rewards ; and 
the rewards of virtue necefsarily induce distinetion and 
and preference of the virtuous over others, which are. ef- 
sentially contradictory to perfect equalization. The extent 
of this proposition, “‘ men are all born equally free;? must: 
include each individual human being, or it says nothing ; 
but it admits of-no other than that original sense of equa- 
lity, inherent.in the metaphysical efsence of man, which is 
not applicable to the physical existence of social men, 
since it is efsentially incompatible with the existence of 
society, which denominates man social. 

An Englithman will conceive no liberty where there is no 
law, no. property, no-religion. The preservation of these 
constitutes the sum total of those rights and liberties for 
which he will even sacrifice his life. Upon-what ground 
then, fhall an Englifhman, even in theory, admit prin 
ciples into civil government, which would justify the: pea~ 
sant in seizing the lands of his lord, the servant,’ in'de~ 
manding the property of his master, the labourer, that of 
his employer, the-robber in purloining his neighbour's purse, 
the adulterer'in defiling the wife of another; the outlawed 
in reviling, contemning, and violating the laws of the com- 
munity ? 

The-greatest mischiefs arise from the misunderstanding. 
and misapplication of terms.’ Millions of lives have been 
sacrificed in disputes and controversies upow the tenor and’ 
tendency of words. General abstract propositions are sté~ 
per-eminently liable to this evil, as appears in many cala» 
mitous instances of our own country. The use of words 
and terms can enly be; te convey to others the: real means 
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‘ing end purport of what we think ourselves. ‘Thus, if I 
happen, by an unusuel and awkward combination of words 
cand phrases, to exprefs my meaning and sentiments upon a 
subject to a third person, provided 1am really understood, 


‘and my sentiments are admitted, Ido not see upon what 


other ground, than that of grammar er syntax, a dispute 
can be instituted. Aad in the subject uader our present 
consideration, if any other term had been used to expre& 
the zatural rights of man, or the state of nature, the whole 
animosity of the adverse disputaats would have subsided, 
under the conviction that neither differed in opinion sub- 
stantially from the other. I have read over most of the late 
publications upoa the subject, and I do not find one of any 
note or consequence, that does not in fact and substance 
admit this state of nature, to which they annex or attri- 
bute these zndefeasible rights of man, to be a mere imagina- 
ry state of speculation. Much ill blood would have been 
avoided, much labour and pain. have been spared,. and 
many lives have been preserved, if any other than the 
epithet natural had been applied to these rights and this 
state, 

The bulk of mankind are little.able, and lefs habituated, 
to analise the import and tendency of words and phrases 
and few amongst them will separate the idea, which they 
conceive the word natural conveys, from the state of their 
physical existence. They will plainly argue, that such 
as.God hath made them, such they are; nor do they think 
of, nor demand any other rights, than such as God. hath 
given.them, for the purpose for which in his, goodnefs he 
created them. The ,practical doctrine from such argu- 
ment willbe what I before quoted from Mx Locke :. ‘ God 
having made man such a creature, that, in his own judge- 
ment, it was not good for him to be. alone, put him: under 
strong obligations of necefsity, convenience, and inclina- 
tion, to drive him into society, as well as fitted him with 
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understanding and language to continue and enjoy it.’ 
Thus, perhaps, more properly, though lefs technically 
speaking, we come to consider man in his rea/ natura/ state, 
which is that of society: For Buchanan says truly *: 
‘ Firstof all, then, we agree, that men by zaéwre are made to 
live in society together, and for a communion of life.” 
oo ee 
ON SCANDAL. 
—— Heret lateri lethalis arundo.” 

Acarnst slander there is no defence. Hell cannot boast 
so foul a fiend; nor man deplore so fell a foe. It 
stabs with a word,—with a nod,—with a thrug,—with a 
look,—with a smile. It is the pestilence walking in 
darknefs, spreading contagien far and wide, which the 
most wary traveller cannot avoid ;——it is the heurt- 
searching dagger of the afsafsin ;~——it is the poisoned ar- 
row whose wound is incurable ; it is the mortal sting 
of the deadly adder. Murder is its employment,—inno- 
cence its prey,———and ruin its sport. Maria was a 
fatal instance. Her head was a little raised from the 
pillow, supported by her hand, and her countenance 
was exceeding sorrowful,—the slowing bluth of eighteen 
-vanifhed from her cheeks, and fever rioted in luxury upon 
her damask skin.——It is even so ;—~a bursting sigh la- 
boured from her bosom ;—virtue is no protection while 
detraction breathes malignity,—while envy searches for 
faults and tortures truth. I might have been happy! 

but Oh! ye busy thoughts, recal not to my memory these 
joyful hours! She struggled,—but in vain. The invisible 
power of darknefs closed her eyes, and her heaving breast 
panted with the last throbbings of a broken heart.——She 
is now no more,—scandal triumphed over the lovely maid. 
Superior qualifications made her the dupe of envy, and a 
fever followed.—She fell a sacrifice to exquisite feelings ! 


* Buchanan of the due privileg: of the Scots govgnment, p. 189.. 





